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ABSTRACT 



Seven rural California counties participated in a 
teacher preparation internship program funded by the Education 
Professions Development Act. The 101 elementary teacher intern 
candidates-- ha vi ng a wide range of academic backgrounds, personal 
interests, and talents— -first took part in an 8-week summer 
preservice experience consisting of (1) orientation to elementary 
curriculum, diagnostic instruments, lesson planning, classroom 
routines, organization, and management; (2) half— day student— teaching 
activities with fully certified master teachers; and (3) orientation 
to and study of the sociology of the rural community, additional 
methodology, and the customary district orientation procedures for 
new teachers. The year of internship represented a melding of 5 
Interfacing elements: (1) classroom teaching; { 2 ) problem- centered 

seminars; (3) assistance from supervisors; (4) professional 
coursework; and (5) a continuous program of self-evaluation and 
autonomous learning. A summer postservice period provided an 
opportunity for the intern to complete his teacher preparation on an 
individual basis, with some freedom to select fields of study or 
engage in other activities. The internship program emphasized the 
interrelatedness of the activities and responsibilities of the 
participating school districts, offices of county superintendents of 
schools, the State Department of Education, and the colleges and 
universities. The major portion of the text presents an evaluation of 
the recruitment and selection procedures and a description of the 
program model, its sequential and mutually cooperative 
implementation, and the degree to which program objectives were 
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Education is more than a process of preparing students to do 
particular jobs. It is more than a field of study for teachers. It is 
more than a method of imparting knowledge. 

Education, to me, means preparing our children to become 
constructive citizens in an era of “future shock.” It means teaching 
these individuals to learn to think and reason creatively and 
positively, 

I know this type of teaching is going on in many of the schools of 
our state. I want to do whatever I can to “make it happen” in an 
even larger number of classrooms. I know if it is to happen, it will be 
the result of the concerted efforts of many people. But most of all, it 
will occur when interaction occurs again and again between teacher 
and child. 

I understand that the teacher interns who took part in the project 
described in this publication achieved an unusually high level of 
interaction with the children they taught. The authors tell me the 
interns “were able to listen to their pupils and to stimulate pupil 
participation to a greater extent than is ordinarily found in 
elementary school classrooms.” The Interns, according to the 
authors, ‘‘learned to influence their pupils indirectly by accepting 
their feelings, praising them, accepting their ideas, and questioning 
them, instead of depending upon direct influence as exemplified by 
lecturing, giving directions, and criticizing,” 

I congratulate all who were involved in this project, which has 
produced for us a model for preparing teachers in the rural areas of 
California. I encourage others to examine the model and project 
findings to determine whether they can use the material for 
developing models for teachers in other areas of the state. 
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A great many persons were instrumental in the success of the rural 
internship project described in this publication, a project designed 
and implemented by the former Bureau of Teacher Education and 
Certification under the leadership of Carl A, Larson, Bureau Chief- 
Special recognition must go lirst to the intern coordinators in the 
seven counties involved in the project. Their dedication and devotion 
was truly remarkable. Appreciation is also expressed to the partici- 
pating principals and other administrators for their tremendous 
cooperation. 

Two recognized authorities in their fields guided the scholarly 
advance of this study, Douglas L, Minnis, Head of Teacher Education 
at the University of California at Davis, was responsible for the 
development and professional growth of the personnel involved in 
the project, George Yonge, Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of California at Davis, directed and monitored the 
research desiim of the project. Without the experience and skill of 
these two men, the study would not have been feasible. 

The contribution of the late Leonard Grindstaff is also appre- 
ciated. As president of the former California Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools, Dr. Grindstaff gave the interns an 
opportunity to publicize their program. 

Last, and perhaps most important, are the interns whose extraor- 
dinary professional promise has made this study most rewarding. 
Here is their story. 



ALWIN J. SCHMIDT 
Ucpu ty Director for Management. 
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Participants in the Rural 
Internship Program , I969-70 1 

FRESNO COUNTY 

Ernest A. Poore, County Superintendent of Schools 

Edward C~ Deutschman, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
Bonnie Lemons, County Intern Coordinator 
Carl Stutzman, College Representative 

Coalinga Joint Unified School District 
Louis M. CosanSj Superintendent 

Robert D. Vert, Principal, Nell Dawson Elementary School 
Marian Apple, Intern 

Fire jaugh Joint Elementary School District 
Morris W. Kyle, Superintendent 

Morris W. Kyle, Principal, Riverview Elementary School 
Jay Yake ? Intern 

Fresno Colony Elementary School District 
Cecil E. Harris, Superintendent 

Frank Netzer, Principal, Ivy Elementary School 
Irma Mitchell, Intern 

Kerman-FIoyd Union Elementary School District 
William Graham, Superintendent 

William Graham, Principal, Kerman-Floyd Intermediate School 
Anne Lyles, Intern 

Kings Canyon Joint Unified School District 
Silas Bartseh, Superintendent 

Verne Bretz, Principal, Navelenela-Great Western Elementary 
School 

Phillip Hixson, Intern 




1 The titles and locations 
this report was prepared. 



given for persons listed here are those that were in effect when 
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Marvin Rempel, Principal, Windsor-Washington Elementary School 
Victor Davis, Intern 
Madison Elementary School District 
Albert J, Hooper, Superintendent 

Kenneth L. Kline, Principal, Sunset Elementary School 
Ken W. Say, Intern 

Mendota Union Elementary School District 
Ashton Boyer, Superintendent 

Joyce Larey, Principal, Washington Elementary School 
Kathlyn Deveau, Intern 
Bessie Tillinghast, Intern 
Antonia Van Wormer, Intern 

Tommy Robison, Principal, McCabe Elementary School 
George Ann Chatterley, Intern 
Vincie Harmon, Intern 
Raisin City Elementary School District 
Raymond D, Harris, Superintendent 

Raymond D. Harris, Principal, Raisin City Elementary School 
Joseph Bratton, Intern 
Jacqueline Davis, Intern 
B. Wayne Taylor, Intern 
Lupe Tijerina, Intern 
Selma Unified School District 
J, Frank Parks, Superintendent 

Lowell Hiebert, Principal, Jackson Elementary School 
Janice Cox, Intern 
Milton Munro, Intern 

KINGS COUNTY 

Gerald L. Jacobus, County Superintendent of Schools 
Robert Bair, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
Jane Lawlor, County Intern Coordinator 
Carl Stutzman, College Representative 
Arm on a Union Elementary School District 
H. Denham, Superintendent 

H, Denham, Principal, Armona Elementary School 
Diane Annand, Intern 

Central Union Elementary School District 
James Focht, Superintendent 

Deane Villa, Principal, Stratford Elementary School 
Linda Es tile. Intern 
Marcia Newton, Intern 
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Hanford Elementary School District 
Francis Martin, Superintendent 

Elmer Gould, Principal, Lee Richmond Elementary School 
Karlin Giraudi, Intern 
Martha Skidmore, Intern 

Island Union Elementary School District 
Marion E. Wilson, Superintendent 

Marion E. Wilson, Principal, Island Elementary School 
Ralph S vilarich. Intern 

Kit Carson Union Elementary School District 
Vance K, Gray, Superintendent 

Vance K. Gray, Principal, Kit Carson Elementary School 
Darleen H. Johnson, Intern 

Lakeside Union Elementary School District 
William R. Buckley, Superintendent 

William R. Buckley, Principal, Lakeside Elementary School 
Ronald Cheyney, Intern 

Mabel McGahan, Principal, Gardenside Elementary School 
Ellen Frasieur, Intern 

Lemoore Union Elementary School District 
Eugene Billingsley, Superintendent 

Ronald Allvin, Principal, Washington Elementary School 
Kenneth Fritz, Intern 
A . James Golden, Intern 

Ronald Allvin, Principal, Lincoln Elementary School 
Jean Haddock, Intern 

Everett L. Putman, Principal, P.W. Engvall Elementary School 
Michael Walton, Intern 

Reef-Sunset Union Elementary School District 
Vein Dudgeon, Superintendent 

Paul Rem land. Principal, Kettleman City Elementary School 
Adam Roybal, Intern 
Arthur Villi, Intern 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY 

Leonard L. Grindstaff, County Superintendent of Schools 

Barbara Provost, Director of Instruction 

Dorothy Soebcrg, County Intern Coordinator 

Irving Balov/, University Representative 

Banning Unified School District 

Owen W. Corbin, Superintendent 
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James Beal, Principal, Hemmerling Elementary School 
Karolee S. Lou/.is, Intern 

John J. Dew, Principal, Central Elementary School 
Laura Spencer, Intern 
Beaumont Unified. School District 
Fred Fumivall, Superintendent 

James T. Weber, Principal, Palm Elementary School 
Jean Barney, Intern 
Linda Gable, Intern 

Anna M. Hause, Principal, Sixth Street Elementary School 
Tom Dorrough, Intern 
John Kline, Intern 

Elsinore Union Elementary School District 
John A, Miller, Superintendent 

Joseph Zylla, Principal, Machado Elementary School 
Louise Fairbairn, Intern 
W. Keith McCarthy, Intern 

Menifee Union Elementary School District 
Harm Duitscher, Superintendent 

Harm Duitscher, Principal, Menifee Elementary School 
Laraine Shepard, Intern 
Nuview Union Elementary School District 
David J. Wiebe, Superintendent 

David J. Wiebe, Principal, Nuview Elementary School 
Cathleen Jones, Intern 
Donna Ralth, Intern 



Perris Elementary School District 
William C. Bonngard. Jr., Superintendent 

Nida Thompson, Principal, Perris Elementary School 
Cynthia Anderson, Intern 
Stella Jaidar, Intern 

Victor Giardinelli, Principal, Good Hope Elementary School 
Duncan Burbridge, Intern 
Helen Hindman, Intern 



San Jacinto Unified School District 

Dale R. Coogan, Superintendent . 

John G. Condos, Principal, Edward Hyatt Elementary School 

Linda Williamson, Intern 



Val Verde Elementary School District 
Edward Simpson, Superintendent 
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Nell S. Greene, Principal, Val Verde Elementary School 
Bernard Berg, Intern 
Brenda Mayo, Intern 



SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY 
R°y C. Hill, County Superintendent of Schools 

H- Hartley Hillsen, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
Martha White, County Intern Coordinator 
Clara McKinney, District Resource Consultant 
Florence Mote, College Representative 

Barstow Unified School District 
Lewis Allbee, Superintendent 

Henry Abbe, Principal, Yermo Elementary School 
Camille McNall, Intern 

Dudley Arnold, Principal, Da gg ett Elementary School 
Doris Reitz, Intern 

Phillip Chavez, Principal, Waterman Elementary School 
Elizabeth Harris, Intern 

Velma Daniel, Principal, Thomson Elementary School 
Harold Edwards, Intern 
Dianne Franco, Intern 

Louis Fischer. Principal, Clara B. McKinney Elementary School 
Roger Mercier, I ri tern 

Hyman Gold, Principal, Henderson Elementary School 
Doris Manis, Intern 
Guillermo Palacios, Intern 

Charles Johns, Principal, Hinkley Elementary School 
Leora Sterne, Intern 

Frederick Luehe, Principal, Montara Elementary School 
Karen Christensen, Intern 

T.J. Owens, Principal, Barstow Intermediate School 
Faith Dougherty, Intern 
Judith James, Intern 

Robert Stafford, Principal, Cameron Elementary School 
Verdun LaChance, Intern 
Frederick Wolf, Intern 

Roland White, Principal, Skyline North Elementary School 
Jerry Mazzola, Intern 



SHASTA COUNTY 

Ray Darby, County Superintendent of Schools 
Oliver Neely, Director, Curriculum Services 
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Kenneth Phillippi, County Intern Coordinator 
Cliff Robinson, College Representative 

Grant Elementary School District 

Alfred Cockrell, Principal, Grant Elementary School 
Larry Solberg, Intern 

Igo, Qno, PI a tin a Union Elementary School District 
Donald Bagley, Superintendent 

Donald Bagley, Principal, Igo-Ono Elementary School 
James Geil, Intern 

Shasta Union High School District 
Richard Haake, Superintendent 

Charles Denny, Principal, Enterprise High School 
Diane Sowder, Intern 




SISKIYOU COUNTY 



Paul Fisher, County Superintendent of Schools 
Clark O’Dell, Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Elsie DeAvilia, County Intern Coordinator 
Cliff Robinson, College Representative 

Bogus Elementary School District 

Daniel Laney, Principal, Bogus Elementary School 
Daniel Laney, Intern 

Etna Union Elementary School District 
Frederick Bennett, Superintendent 

Frederick Bennett, Principal, Etna Elementary School 
Harrie L. Whipple, Intern 

F'ort Jones Union Elementary School District 

Roy Crocker, Principal, Fort Jones Elementary School 
Vincent Tallerico, Intern 



Grenada Elementary School District 

Richard C. Dedrick, Principal, Grenada Elementary School 
Sheba Solomon, Intern 



Happy Camp Union Elementary School District 
James C. Patton, Superintendent . , 

James C. Patton, Principal, Happy Camp Elementary School 

James Anderson, Intern 



MacDoel Elementary School District 

Jerry Ross, Principal, MacDoel Elementary School 
Gary L. Lee, Intern 
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Weed Union Elementary School District 
Leno Lenzi, Superintendent 

Leno Lenzi, Principal, Weed Elementary School 
Jean Carter, Intern 
Patricia Holliday, Intern 

Yreka Union Elementary School District 
Robert B. Reynolds, Superintendent 

Robert B. Reynolds, Principal, Jackson Street Elementary School 
Leon Handley, Intern 
Robert Singleton, Intern 

TUOLUMNE COUNTY 

Arthur McGrath, County Superintendent of Schools 
Orville Millhollin, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools 
Martin G. Petersen, County Intern Coordinator 
Douglas Minnis, University Representative 

Big Oak Flat, Groveland Union Elementary School District 
William A. Gustafson, Superintendent 

William A, Gustafson, Principal, Tenaya Elementary School 
Sally Lanning, Intern 
Leo Zuber, Intern 

Curtis Creek Elementary School District 
Eueli Davenport, Superintendent 

Euell Davenport, Principal, Curtis Creek Elementary School 
David Morten sen. Intern 
Jamestown Elementary School District 
Larry Georgianna, Superintendent 

Larry Georgian ns. Principal, Jamestown Elementary School 
Leonard Bennett, Intern 
Linda Coombes, Intern 
Soulsbyville Elementary School District 
Glenn A. Palmer, Superintendent 

Glenn A. Palmer, Principal, Soulsbyville Elementary School 
Donna Peterson, Intern 
Leo Sandoval, County Supervisor 
Summerville Elementary School District 
George T_ Slaght, Superintendent 

George T. Slaght, Principal, Summerville Elementary School 

William Carey, Intern 

Paul F, Gordon, Intern 

Cindy H. Holm, Intern 

Leo Sandoval, County Supervisor 
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Twain Harte-Long Bam Union Elementary School District 
Warren McDonald, Superintendent 

Warren McDonald, Principal, Twain Harte Elementary School 
Karen D’Attilo, Intern 
Warren Schmid, Intern 
Anna S. Seidell, Intern 
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GENESIS OF THE PROGRAM 

In the spring of 1969, several factors combined to show the need 
for increasing the number of capable teachers in the rural areas of 
California and the consequent necessity to create a teacher education 
model for the preparation of teachers in such areas. 

Some important research data had emphasized this need for 
teachers in rural areas. For example, one report presented an 
accounting of the percent of California teachers who hold provisional- 
type credentials. 1 This report clearly showed that districts in the 
rural areas of the state employ the greatest number of teachers 
serving on provisional or nonregular California credentials. Another 
report showed the geographic distribution of teaching talent in 
California. This report indicated that rural areas compare unfavor- 
ably with the rest of the state with respect to (1) retention of 
teachers; (2) percent of fully credentialed teachers; (3) years of 
experience of teachers; (4) number of teachers with dvanced 
degrees; and (5) number of teachers whose majors are appropriate for 
the subjects they teach. 2 

Federal funds became available through the Education Professions 
Development Act (EPDA) of 1967, Part B, Subpart 2. In California, 
some of these funds were specifically earmarked for the preparation 
of teachers in rural areas of the state by Assembly Bill 920, Statutes 
of 1968, Chapter 1414 (Education Code sections 6475-6476.2). The 
Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification in the California 
State Department of Education, long interested in assuming a more 
effective role in pioneering programs for teacher education in 
California, had fortunately been provided the necessary manpower to 
accept the challenge of preparing teachers in rural areas. 

1 California’s Need for Teachers, 1965-1975, Prepared by Blair E. Hurd. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, J 965, pp. 4-5. 

“Geographic Distribution of Teaching Talent in California 1 * (Appendix F) s in Citizens 
far the 21st Century. A report from the State Committee on Public Education to the 
California State Board of Education; > Sacra men to: California State Department of 

Education, 1969, pp. 203-222. 




The staff of the Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification 
had long believed that individual differences in teacher candidates are 
often ignored in teacher preparation programs, and the bureau 
believed that the development of a viable alternative to the 
conventional program was therefore highly desirable. An important 
requirement set forth by the bureau was that any teacher preparation 
model developed with the help of bureau staff members must 
emphasize accountability. Another stipulation was that it include 
well-stated objectives expressed in terms of teacher performance so 
that an accurate evaluation of the model’s effectiveness could be 
made. 

The actual plan was developed and was approved for funding in 
the amount of $199,000 by the State Board of Education. 3 The plan 
called for the preparation of approximately lOO teachers in an 
intern-type program. The period of preparation was to cover eight 
weeks in the summer before the first actual teaching day and then 
extend throughout the school year. The interns were to be given as 
much close supervision and individual help as possible. Such a plan 
fitted quite naturally into the procedures outlined in the t eacher 
Education Internship Act of 1 967 (Education Code sections 
13222-13242), a California law encouraging internships for the 
preparation of teachers through joint cooperative planning among 
school districts, offices of county superintendents of schools, and 
institutions of higher education. 

The Bureau of Teacher Education and Certification also recog- 
nized the need to develop a program model in teacher intern 
preparation that would meet the challenge of cost effectiveness. All 
too often, research of this nature has produced a plan for the 
effective preparation of teachers, but at a per-unit (teacher) cost that 
is far too high for replication. The bureau’s plan called for a number 
(N) of lOO teachers at a figure slightly under $200,000. This averages 
a little less than $2,000 per teacher, which is a reasonable per-unit 
cost considering that federal rules require that $600 be paid as a 
stipend to the intern during his first summer training period. The 
$2,000 figure is also well under “rule-of-thumb” expenditures 
established for EPDA funds and includes certain initial costs that 
would not be required once the model had been established and 
teacher preparation coordinators had been trained. 

The funds were secured, and seven rural counties in California 
were invited to participate in the teacher preparation program. These 

^Guidelines for the development and funding of the plan were supplied by the California 
State Plan (for attracting and qualifying teachers to meet critical teacher shortages, pursuant 
to the provisions of Part B, Subpart 2, of the Education Professions Development Act), 
prepared by the Bureau of Professional Development, Division of Compensatory Education, 
California State Department of Education, November, 1968. 
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were Fresno, Kings, ^Riverside, San Bernardino, Shasta, Siskiyou, and 
Tuolumne counties. The locations of these counties are shown on the 
map. Figure 1. 

The following chapters present a thorough evaluation of the 
recruitment and selection procedures for the program and a 
description of the program model, its sequential and mutually 
cooperative implementation, and the degree to which the original 
objectives of the program were attained. 




RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION 

OF INTERNS 



Approval of the EPDA, B-2, rural internship program was given in 
May, 1969. By mid-June, 101 elementary teacher intern candidates 
had been selected from among more than 200 applicants. The 
participating counties were represented as follows: 



All of these counties contain remote areas for which it has always 
been difficult to obtain an adequate supply of highly qualified 
teachers. These areas are far from college and university campuses, 
distant from the centers of curriculum change, and out of the 
mainstream of innovation and change in teacher education. Such 
areas offer to the beginning teacher an opportunity to deal with most 
of the major problems facing education today: experiential depriva- 
tion, cultural and social isolation, poverty, and illiteracy of students, 
instability of the migrant population; ethnic minorities; the non- 
English-speaking student; and the disadvantaged student. It would 
appear from intervie'ws with the candidates for the internship 
program that the problems acted an inducement rather than as a 
deterrent to participation in the program. A number of candidates 
indicated they had been attracted to the rural internship program 
precisely because of the existence of these problems, a fact that is 
rjot surprisin g in view of the social awareness of recent college 
graduates. 

Many and varied were the reasons given by the interns for actually 
seeking to enter the program. Of the 74 interns who responded to an 



County 



Number of 
interns 



Fresno 

Kings 

Riverside 

San Bernardino 

Shasta 

Siskiy ou 

T uolumn e 



19 

IS 

18 

17 

5 

1 1 
13 
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open-ended question about what had motivated them, nearly 
two-thirds (62 percent) said that they felt the program offered a 
chance to earn while learning to become a teacher. This appealed to 
them because they could not afford a fifth year in college, often 
because they were supporting families. The next most common 
response, given by 1 8 peicent of the interns, was that they believed 
the program would provide either (1) a more effective way to 
become a teacher: (2) more direct involvement with students; or (3) 
a type of experience-based training in which theory would be 
integrated with practice. Many perceived the program as both 
relevant and practical. 

Another common response, given by 15 percent of the interns, 
was that they had no interest in going back to college for another 
year; they were tired of school. Many of the remaining 5 percent of 
the candidates were attracted to the program because they wanted 
quicker preparation and an earlier beginning in their chosen 
profession than is offered by traditional programs. They were ready 
to start teaching. 1 

Not all applicants who wished to be considered, however, could 
meet the criteria laid down by federal guidelines. According to the 
Teacher Internship Act of 1967, only persons who are “otherwise 
engaged” are eligible to participate in the training program. This 
includes the following: 

1 . Unemployed persons 

2. Persons employed in activities other than teaching 

3. Persons who have not been employed as teachers or teacher 
aides for at least one school year immediately preceding the 
beginning of the training program 

4. Persons who are employed by education agencies but wli o are 
not involved in the education process; e.g. custodians, cafeteria 
workers, bus drivers, and the like 

5. College seniors or graduate students, other than those who have 
majored in education and have prepared themselves to be 
teachers 

6. Substitute teachers who have been employed as teachers during 
1 5 percent or less of the school year immediately preceding the 
beginning of the training program 2 

With a mode of twenty-two years (27 individuals), the 101 interns 
ranged in age from twenty-one years (nine individuals) to fifty-nine 



See Appendix D for all questionnaires and. survey instruments used. 

2 

Instructions to Part B-2, Applicant Agencies, Prepared by the Bureau of 

Personnel Development, Office of Education, U.S, Department of Health, Education, and 
O Velfare, February 28, 1969. 
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years (one individual). Thirty of the 59 women were married, and 32 
of the 42 men were married. 

Bachelor of Arts degrees were held by 81 of the interns, while 17 
of them had Bachelor of Science degrees. One had a Bachelor of 
Music Education; another, a Bachelor of Music; one, a Bachelor of 
Arts in Education; and one, a Bachelor of Divinity in addition to a 
B. A. Graduation dates ranged from 1943 to 1969, with 80 percent of 
the interns having graduated from college between 1967 and 1969. 

Most of the interns came from California colleges and universities, 
although 1 7 interns had graduated from out-of-state institutions. 
Tables 1 and 2 list the colleges and universities from which the 
interns graduated. 

The major field of the interns varied greatly and represented 37 dif- 
ferent areas of study. 3 Detailed information on interns’ major fields 
is presented in Table 3. 

Although California law does not require teachers to have 
completed a minor, two-thirds of the interns had done so in fields 
that were nearly as numerous and varied as their majors. Information 
on the minor fields of the interns is provided in Table 4. 

Almost as varied as their fields of study were the kinds of prior 
work experience cited by the interns. Table 5 lists jobs held by 
interns that involved experience with children, and T able 6 lists other 
kinds of work experience mentioned by interns. Numbers refer to 
the frequency of mention, since many interns listed three or more 
kinds of prior experience; some listed as many as nine different 
kinds. 

The extraordinary versatility of the intern candidates is further 
indicated by the kinds of interests and talents they claimed to have 
and which they felt would enrich their teaching. Table 7 shows the 
frequency with which each interest or talent was mentioned, with 
most interns listing many items. 

Probably the most revealing information of all as to the quality of 
the participants in the EPDA, B-2, rural internship program is shown 
By the honors they received and the elective offices they held in high 
school, in college, or in the community. Table 8 lists these honors 
and distinctions. It should be noted here, as in regard to some of the 
other tables, that many interns listed more than one item. 

In summary, a review of the personal attributes and data 
assembled on these intern teachers indicates that they were a highly 
diverse group representing a great variety of colleges and universities 

(Text continues on page 15.) 

3 Caiifornia law permits the candidate who has a major that is legally nonaccep table 
(such as secretarial administration) to enter a district-initiated intern program with the 
understanding that he must complete an acceptable major or minors before being granted 
the Standaid Elementary Teaching Credential. 
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Table 1 

California Colleges and Universities 



from Which Interns Graduated 




Number of 


College or university 


interns 


Presno State College 


2 1 


University of California, Riverside 


7 


California State College, Fullerton 


5 


University of California, Davis 


4 


Azusa Pacific College 


3 


California Polytechnic College, Pomona 


3 


California Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 


3 


Chico State College 


3 


Lorn a Linda University 


3 


San Jose State College 


3 


University of California, Berkeley 


3 


University of California, Los Angeles 


3 


University of California, Santa Barbara 


3 


California State College, San Bernardino 


2 


Raymond College 


2 


San Diego State College 


2 


University of the Pacific 


2 


University of Redlands 


2 


California Baptist College 


1 


California State College, Long Beach 


1 


Humboldt State College 


1 


Lone Mountain College 


i 


San Francisco State College 


l 


San Luis Rey College 


l 


University of San Francisco 


l 


University of Southern California 


i 


Westmont College 


i 


Whittier College 


i 
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Table 2 

Out-of-State Colleges and Universities 
from Which Interns Graduated 

Number of 



Co llege or university 

Southern Oregon State College 
Alcorn College, Alabama 
Briglram Young University, Utah 
Central Washington State College 
Dakota Wesleyan, South Dakota 
Eastern Washington State College 
Indiana Central College 
Lin field College, Oregon 
Mars Hill College, North Carolina 
Mary Baldwin College, Virginia 
Memphis State University, Tennessee 
Texas University of Arts & Industry 
Thiel College, Pennsylvania 
University of Wisconsin 
Washington State University 
Wheaton College, Illinois 



interns 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table 3 



Interns' Major Fields 



Maj or 

Social science 

History 

English 

Psychology 

Music 



Spanish 

Art 

Boys’ physical education 

Business administration 

Girls’ physical education 

Home economics 

Religion 

Sociology 

Biology 

Geography 

Political science 

An trop ology 

Business 

Commerce 

Decorative art 

Drama 

French 

Geology 

German 

History and government 
International relations 
J ouni aiism 
Linguistics 
Literature 



Mathematics 
Music education 



Philosophy 
Re ere at ion 

Secretarial administration 
Speech and drama 



Number of 
interns 

is 

9 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

i 

l 

i 

i 

l 

i 

i 
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Table 4 

Interns’ Minor Fields 



Minor 




Number of 
interns 


History 




6 


Economics 




4 


English. 




4 


French 




4 


Philosophy 




4 


Political science 




4 


Biology 




3 


Social science 




3 


Sociology 




3 


Spanish 




3 


Boys’ physical education 




2 


Ge ogr ap hy 




2 


Humanities 




2 


Music 




2 


Religion 




2 


An thro p ology 




1 


Art 




1 


Botany 




1 


Business 




1 


Chemistry 




1 


Clothing 




1 


Education 




1 


Experimental psychology 




1 


German 




1 


Journalism 




1 


Liberal arts 




1 


Library science 




1 


Mathematics 




1 


Oriental language 




1 


Physical science 




1 


Psy chology 




1 


Vocal music 




1 




% 
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Table 5 

Interns’ Prior Work Experience 
Involving Contact with Children 



Experience 


Frequency of mention 
by interns 


Teacher, Sunday school or Bible school 


45 


Youth group leader 


25 


Camp counselor 


23 


Instructor, sports 


17 


Instructor, arts 


12 


Tutor 


1 1 


Preschool teacher aide 


io 


Substitute teacher , 


9 


Elementary school teacher aide 1 


8 


Babysitter 


7 


Minister, teacher in religious education programs 


6 


Recreation director 


6 


Private school staff member 


4 


Laboratory school aide 


3 


Participant in community activities 


3 


Library aide 


2 


Worker at migrant summer camp 


2 


Newspaper distributor or deliverer 


1 


Room mother 


1 


Worker in job corps 


1 


No experience of this type 


16 
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Table 6 

Areas of Interns’ Prior Work Experience 
Not Involving Contact with Children 



Experience 


Frequency of mention 
by interns 


Office work 


52 


Retail sales 


34 


Restaurant or hotel work 


23 


Cleaning, gardening, and the like 


21 


Agriculture 


1 5 


Medical services 


15 


Odd jobs 


1 5 


Heavy construction 


1 1 


Library services’, college reader 


1 1 


T ransportation 


1 1 


Instructing in arts or sports 


9 


Technological services 


8 


Military 


7 


Factory work 


6 


Human welfare 


6 


Newspaper or radio 


6 


Performing arts 


ft 


Civic or college, manager level 


4 


Insurance 


4 


Civic services CPolice or fire department) 


3 


Building trades 


2 


Research 


2 


Surveying 


2 


Credit supervisor 


1 


National sales - yellow pages 


1 


Peace corps 


1 


No experience of this type 


6 
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Table 7 

Interns’ Interests and Areas of Talent 





n 






a 
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Table 8 

Honors Received and Elective Offices 
Held by Interns 



Frequency 



Honor received or office held 



of mention 
by interns 



Officer of college clubs, sorority, fraternity, 
commission, student body, and the like 
Officer of high school clubs, class, 
student body, and the like 
Valedictorian, high school; other honors for high 
grades; scholarships 

Valedictorian, college; dean’s list; other honors 
for high grades 

Sports awards, high school, college, community, and 
international: major and minor sports, drill team, 
swimming, cheer leading, participation 
in rodeos, and the like 



48 

46 

43 

23 



20 



Officer of or awards from state and national honor 



societies, or the like 

Officer of church and community youth groups, Hi-Y, 
Youth for Christ, 4-H, and the like 
Leadership in high school and college musical groups: 
majorette, director, member of operetta cast; music 
awards; and the like. 

Officer, church and community adult groups, boards 
of directors; 4-H leader; and the like 
CSF life member 



17 

21 

13 

9 

8 



Winner of high school and college contests, member of 
debating team, participant in speech festival. 



and the like 

Editor of high school newspaper, magazine, yearbook 
Leader in high school and college dramatics 
Exchange student to foreign country 
Listed in Who’s Who in American Colleges and 
Universities 

National merit award nominee 

No honors received or elective offices held 



5 

6 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 



O 
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in California and across the nation. The range of their majors and 
minors testifies to the breadth of their academic background, while 
their numerous personal interests and talents attest to a wide variety 
of skills and hobbies. Moreover, this was a young group (S3 percent 
were under thirty years of age; 62 percent were twenty-five years old 
or younger). These young people had worked hard at many jobs and 
had had considerable experience with children. The honors they had 
received are impressive. These extraordinary teacher interns needed 
to be gainfully employed, were highly motivated to teach in rural 
areas, and were eager and ready to begin. The program they 
undertook, which will be described in the chapters to follow, is illus- 
trated by the model shown in Figure 2. 




Fig. 2. A Rural Internship Program Model: Diagram of a Mutual 
Effort for the Preparation of Teachers for Rural Areas by 
Certain California School Districts, Offices of County Super- 
intendents of Schools, Colleges, Universities, and the State 
Department of Education 
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SEQUENTIAL IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE PROGRAM MODEL 

A program model has as its purpose the organizing of parts 
functions, and processes into a meaningful format for analysis and 
understanding, ,5 Therefore, a model should help to clarify for the 
reader the relationship among the various components. 

In the case of the rural internship model (Figure 2, page 15), an 
examination should be made both in terms of (1) the time sequence 
of events by which the program was implemented during its first year; 
and (2) the interfacing of effort and responsibility on the part of all 
the participating agencies. 

In this chapter the program model will be discussed in terms of the 
time sequence of its major components: (I) the summer preservice 
period; (2) the internship year; and C3) the summer postservice 
period. Each component will be described according to its design and 
with reference to the appraisal and assessment made by the 
participants in the first internship program. 



The Summer Preservice Period 

The summer preservice experience, eight weeks in length, is 
composed of the following elements: 

1 . One week of orientation and introduction to elementary 
curriculum, use of diagnostic instruments, lesson planning, 
classroom routines, organization, and management. 

2. Four to five weeks of half-day student teaching activities in an 
exemplary elementary school situation with capable, willing, 
fully certificated master teachers. Each intern is placed at the 
Srade level he has requested. Supervision, assistance, and 
counseling are the responsibility of the intern coordinator, with 
professional help from the building principal, the liaison 



... Systems A nalysis and Learning Systems in the Development of 

Elementary Teacher Education Models. Falls Church, Va.: U.S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research, 1969, p. 5. 
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professor appointed by the cooperating college or university, 
and the state director of the project. 

The other half day is spent in lesson planning and preparation, 
problem- centered seminars, planning sessions with the master 
teachers, and college-level course work related to the needs of 
the interns. Methods of teaching reading, including phonics, are 
presented early in the program. The emphasis in both the 
teaching and the coursework is upon individualization and 
diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. 

3. Two or three weeks of additional preparatory experience 
involving orientation to and study of the sociology of the rural 
community, additional high priority methodology, and the 
customary district orientation procedures for new teachers. 



This intensive eight-week summer period, during which the interns 
receive $75 per week, is visualized not only as a critical element of 
the preparation but also as part of the continuous screening and 
selection process. It is admittedly a rigorous selection process. Not 
only must the intern candidates demonstrate enough resilience, 
readiness, and competence to show clearly that they will be able to 
succeed when they begin teaching in September, but they also have 
to survive physically and emotionally* Their difficulties include 
finding a place to live and the strain of moving. And they must do all 
this with an income of only $75 per week until they receive their 
first paycheck on October 1. 

The time line presented in Figure 3 shows the sequence of events 
during the summer training period- 



1 

t 




First week 


Second through fifth or 
sixth week 


Seventh and eight weeks 


L 


d 


Orientation 


Student teaching 


Coursework in 


i 


‘g 

5 

m 


Elementary 
cuni cul u m 




me thodology 


f- 

f 


d 

q 


Diagnostic lesson 


Problem-centered 


Sociology of rural 


V 


Q 

d 


planning 


seminars 


corn mu nity 


k 


of 


Classroom routines 


Planning sessions 


District orientation 


i 

f 




Management 


One college course 





| Fig. 3. Time Line for the Summer Experience 




In general, responses to questionnaires indicated that about 
two -thirds of the interns, looking back at their summer preservice 
preparation after a year of teaching, felt that it was a good, helpful. 
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or effective experience. Other responses varied greatly. They ranged 
from assessments of the program as “minimal” and “unrealistic” to 
the feeling that it was “long and tiring.” Some interns felt that “the 
outcome was disproportionate to the input.” 

Those summer methods courses that were organized in response to 
the needs of the interns were enthusiastically received, while 
reactions were understandably negative to other courses. Interns 
preferred actual classroom experience in student teaching to watch- 
ing a demonstration teacher, no matter how expert. They seemed to 
agree that although the demonstration teaching was “excellent,” it 
was not “relevant” for them. Problem-centered seminars were well 
received and were described by the interns as “helpful, 55 “enjoyable,” 
“practical,” or “beneficial.” All comments were carefully reviewed, 
and they were used in the development of improved plans for 
preservice training for the second group of interns. 

The Internship Vear 

The year of internship represents a melding of five interfacing 
elements: (1) classroom teaching at an appropriate level; (2) 

problem-centered seminars; (3) assistance from supervisors; ( 4 ) 
professional coursework; and (5) a continuous program of self- 
evaluation and autonomous learning on the part of the interns. 

Classroom Teaching at an Appr< riate Lcve 1 

Not only is it desirable for the intern to teach at a grade level for 
which he has expressed a preference, but it is also vital that the 
intern clearly demonstrate during the summer program that he will 
be successful at that level. When an intern has satisfactorily 
completed his preservice training, the school district should not make 
last-minute changes of assignment to a level for which the intern will 
be relatively unprepared. The summer preparation program is 
designed to be as situation-specific as possible. The case of the one 
rrdsassigned intern who was released from the program after the first 
semester illustrates the great importance of appropriate placement to 
successful achievement in the internship year. 

Assignments of the interns ranged from kindergarten to the eighth 
grade, from self-contained classrooms to departmentalized classes, 
from one-room schools to schools serving kindergarten through grade 
eight in rural unified districts. One intern was placed in a one-room 
school, and one was assigned to a two-teacher school. Over 
three-fourths of the interns were placed in larger schools in 
self-contained classrooms ranging from the second through the eighth 
grades, with most of them teaching in grades three through six. The 
remaining one-fourth of the interns were distributed among kinder- 
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garten, prefirst grade, first grade, and ungraded primary classes. Two 
interns were placed in small ungraded classes for educationally 
handicapped, hyperkinetic children. One intern had a first grade class 
that was composed almost entirely of repeaters. In retrospect, it 
seems clear that an intern is much more likely to be successful when 
he is placed with children who are within the normal range of 
achievement and behavior. Interns are equipped neither by experi- 
ence nor by training to handle problems already diagnosed as 
challenging to experienced teachers. 

Most of the interns felt that their assignments were good. An 
analysis of their unstructured comments indicates that slightly more 
than two-thirds were most enthusiastic about their placements. 
Another fifth thought their placements had been “fair,” “about 
rigli l,” or “okay.” The remaining few either said that their 
placements were bad for them or made no comment. 

Principals, by and large, tended to agree with the interns 5 
assessments of their placements. Two-thirds of the principals believed 
the teaching assignments had been either appropriate or extremely 
appropriate. About one-fourth classified the assignments in the 
middle range, while ratings of principals of ten interns indicated they 
thought that the placements had been inappropriate. Only one 
assignment was bad enough to be rated “extremely inappropriate” 
by a principal. 

What about the school as a learning environment for the intern? 
This question has two dimensions: (1) professionalism and moral 
support; and (2) physical facilities and instructional materials. 
Interns were asked to describe their feelings about both these aspects 
of their schools. 

In terms of professional commitment to the education of the 
beginner, the schools where the interns were placed varied tremen- 
dously. Half of the interns characterized their schools as excellent 
learning environments for them. There were many enthusiastic 
comments like “perfect,” “fantastic,” and “couldn’t be better.” 
Nearly one-third or more felt their schools had been “adequate” or 
“satisfactory.” The remaining one-sixth, however, described their 
schools as poor or bad in terms of the effect on them professionally. 
It is clear, moreover, that some interns felt unwanted and ignored by 
the school personnel where they had been hired. Such comments as 
“rough” and “greatly disappointed” are representative here. 

An appraisal of how the interns viewed their acceptance as 
teachers by the school and community provides some additional 
information of significance to this study. Nearly two-thirds of the 
interns stated that they believed they had been well accepted by the 
parents and the community. Comments like “They are proud of 
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me,” “They are happy with what I have done,” and “If you care, so 
do they” are illustrative. With the exception of three interns who 
candidly said they did not feel accepted as teachers in the 
community, all the rest stated they appeared to be accepted about as 
well as any other teacher. 

Principals were also asked to provide information from their point 
of view on how the interns were accepted. They responded in terms 
of acceptance by the pupils, the parents, and the faculty. In general, 
the findings corroborate the impressions of the interns themselves. 
Slightly more than 82 percent of the principals believed that the 
interns had been well accepted by their pupils; 83 percent indicated 
that the interns had been well accepted by the parents; and nearly 86 
percent said that the interns had been well accepted by the other 
faculty members in the school. Furthermore, 76 percent of the 
principals believed that the interns had had a positive impact and had 
exerted a professionally beneficial effect on the total life of their 
schools during the year. 

The poverty of the rural school districts is reflected in the interns’ 
assessments of the physical facilities and the materials of instruction 
that were available to them. Although 30 percent characterized their 
physical facilities and materials as excellent, fully half of the interns 
felt their physical support was only average, while the remaining 20 
percent described the facilities and materials as extremely poor. 

Even though the facilities were distinctly limited, the principals 
believed that the interns utilized to excellent advantage whatever 
they did have available. An overwhelming 90 percent of the 
principals responded “somewhat capably” or “extremely capably” to 
the question, “How has the intern utilized the special services, 
supplementary materials, and extra help which are available in the 
school?” 




Problem- centered Seminars 

Coordinators in the counties involved in the program organized 
regular seminar meetings for their interns during the internship year. 
Except for a general directive as to problem-centeredness, each 
coordinator was free to plan and carry out a program of seminars 
that would meet the specific needs of his interns. 

In one mountainous county, where some interns were two hours 
or more away from any well-populated central area, the group could 
hold seminars only occasionally. Accordingly, from time to time, 
entire weekends were utilized for this purpose. In some of the other 
counties, where the locations of interns were almost as widely 
scattered but where travel was a little more feasible, seminars were 
held in a central location twice a month. In those areas where it was 
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practicable, seminars were scheduled for after-school hours once a 
week. Sometimes the interns met in a centralized location; at other 
times they met in selected elementary school classrooms. 

The content of the seminars varied almost as much as the 
geography of the counties and depended upon the situation. Some 
coordinators organized a definite schedule of outside experts for 
input from content fields, acting upon the conviction that even 
though coursework in methodology was part of the year’s program, 
teachers in self-contained classes really need a tremendous amount of 
subject matter content and methods available to them immediately. 
Others visualized the seminar group as primarily a sharing and 
mutual-support group, with input from subject matter content fields 
given in response to the expressed needs of the interns. All utilized 
the seminar as a sounding board in which interns could talk freely to 
each other and to the coordinator about their triumphs, frustrations, 
and perplexities. The coordinator, not having a line relationship to 
the interns, was in an excellent position to listen, suggest, counsel, 
and encourage. The only seminar that did not turn out to be warm 
and interactive was one to which the cooperating college assigned 
one of its professors rather than the intern coordinator as the 
seminar instructor. Since the professor had no contact with the 
interns’ classrooms, his seminar could not be based on any personal 
knowledge of the interns 5 problems. The interns 5 reactions to this 
seminar were therefore justifiably negative. 

All the seminars included instruction in the administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of the Wide Range Achievement Test, the 
Murphy-Durrell Reading Readiness Analysis, and Flanders 5 system of 
interaction analysis, all of which were to figure prominently in the 
evaluation of the project, It is important to note here that the use of 
tests mandated by state law was ruled out because this was the year 
that new tests were adopted by the state, thus jeopardizing 
comparability for purposes of this study. 

The Wide Range Achievement Test (1965 edition). 2 Pretesting and 
post-testing of the pupils taught by the interns was part of the 
original design of the EPDA, Part B-2, intern project in California. To 
satisfy this requirement, the Wide Range Achievement Test was 
selected on the basis of its ease of administration, usability, and 
recent date of revision. This test was used for interns’ pupils in the 
second through the eighth grades. Results of the pretesting and 
post-testing are reported in detail in Chapter V and in Appendix E, 



2 

J.F. Jastak, S.W, Bijou, and S.R, Jastak, Wide Range Achievement Test (Revised 
edition). Wilmington, Del.: Guidance Associates, 1965. 
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The Murph y-Durrell Reading Readiness A nalysis . This test was 

selected because it reflects much of the recent research that has been 
done on the importance of phoneme perception and letter recog- 
nition in beginning reading. Its diagnostic aspects make it particularly 
desirable for use with pupils in the first grade for whom it was 
selected. There proved to be some question as to its value as a 
research instrument for purposes of this study, however, because the 
stanine evaluation procedures by which the Murphy-Purreli results 
are reported are incompatible with those of the WRAT, which are 
reported according to grade levels. 

Flanders’ system of interaction analysis . 4 This instrument effec- 
tively provides feedback to the intern about his own teaching skills, 
thus helping him to become an autonomous learner. The use of 
Flanders’ system of interaction analysis in this project is described 
later in this chapter. 

Interns’ opinions of the seminars reflected the variations among 
the seminars themselves. Comments ranged from “great” and 
“pertinent” through “satisfactory” and “some helpful, some not” to 
“tiring” and “too many seminars.” The seminars were considered of 
excellent quality by 53 percent of the interns, and 43 percent 
considered them to be about average. Only three individuals felt that 
the seminars were poor. 

The following comments from three interns in three different 
areas are illustrative of the way the interns felt about the seminars: 

Intern A: We met weekly on Tuesdays. The people who were 
scheduled to meet with our group were most attuned to our need 
for relevant, practical material and ideas. I consider this the single 
most valuable course. 

Intern B: The seminars are the greatest and most practical method 
of teaching interns. The reason stems, I think, from the need to 
express frustrations and successful ideas. 

Intern C: Good to get together and talk with the other interns. 
Always get new ideas! Hope I can find as exciting innovative new 
ideas in my second year. 

Assistance from Supervisors 

The county intern coordinator provided regular, responsive assis- 
tance to the interns throughout the year. Obviously, the amount of 
time he spent in the classroom and the frequency of his visits varied 



3 Helen A. Murphy and Donald D. Durrell, Reading Readiness Analysis, New York. 
Harcouxt, Brace Sl World, Inc,, 1965. 

4 Edmund J. Ainidon and Ned A. Flanders, The Role of the Teacher in the Classroom . 
Minneapolis: Paul 3. Amidon and Associates, 1963. 
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according to the needs of the individual interns, with some interns 
needing much more of his time and help than others. As a general 
rule, coordinators spent at least one and one-half hours per week 
with each intern. This time was used to visit the intern’s classroom, 
demonstrate teaching techniques and the use of new materials to 
him, help him diagnose his pupils’ difficulties, or provide him private 
counseling and a listening ear. 

Other sources of help for the intern included the principal, other 
teachers in the building, other interns, consultants from both the 
school district administrative office and the office of the county 
superintendent of schools, and occasionally the professor assigned by 
the cooperating college to serve as a liaison between the college and 
the project. 

In assessing all these helpers, the interns generally agreed that the 
assistance from the county coordinator was excellent and readily 
available. Principals were much less available to the interns, but when 
they did have time to help, their assistance was considered valuable. 
The other teachers in their schools were perceived as extremely 
supportive and helpful by about one-third of the interns. College 
personnel were rarely seen by interns in the field and were therefore 
not generally perceived as performing a helping function. 

Two comments from interns in different counties are illustrative 
of the enthusiasm with which the supervisory assistance was 
received: 

Intern A: Great! The one strong item of the program was quality 
in this area. The program supervisor was very sensitive to our 
needs and did her best to help us when we were down. This 
quality included those chosen to share ideas and instruct us in 
seminars. 

Intern B: How any of them (principal, intern coordinator, or other 
teachers) could be more helpful, I really don’t know. They were 
wonderful. Especial bouquets to my principal and intern 
coordinator — two people outstanding as friends and professional 
confidants. 

More than 92 percent of the principals indicated that they, too, 
viewed with favor the supervision provided for the interns by the 
coordinators. It more than met their expectations in most cases. As 
far as their own supervisory role was concerned, about half of the 
principals felt they had done an adequate job of supervising the 
interns, while the other half wished they had had more time to 
devote to them. Two principals stated they had given che interns 
more supervision than they would ordinarily have provided for 
regular beginning teachers. 
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Professional Coursework 

Each cooperating college and university was faced with the 
challenging problem of designing for the interns an off-campus 
program of coursework that would maintain standards and be of as 
high quality as the regular on-campus program of teacher education. 
Courses scheduled would have to satisfy the legal requirements in 
California for a fifth year. They would also have to meet the criteria 
of the internship program in terms of relevance, practicality, needs of 
individual interns,, and needs of the rural and isolated situations in 
which the interns worked. The actual schedule of courses for each 
project will be found in Appendix A, 

Comments by the interns indicate that the courses varied widely 
with respect to effectiveness. Nearly all the interns were enthusiastic 
about the student teaching during the summer program and their 
internship teaching during the year. They praised the seminars that 
were led by the intern coordinators, who were, of course, thoroughly 
conversant with the interns 9 classroom situations. Such remarks as 
££ liigh survival value, 39 6 "great morale builder, 59 and met a need to 
share experience with other interns 9 and many references to the 
seminars as a source of courage and help characterized the responses. 

Other courses throughout the year varied in quality and practi- 
cality in terms of how the instructor selected by the college 
conceived his role. Course offerings that provided rich resources and 
vital information and that were presented in a creative and 
stimulating manner were acclaimed. On the other hand, there was 
negative reaction to inflexible and traditional courses that included 
term papers, midterms, finals, and the like, because it was felt that 
these courses had not been developed to meet the needs of the 
interns. Above all, the interns demanded a reality-based curriculum. 
They would agree with authors Sarason, Davidson, and Blatt in their 
statement” “What is so distressing to us is not only that the theory 
and practices of training frequently bear little relation to each other, 
but that neither bears a strong relationship to the reality of the 
everyday tasks of the teacher." 

Comments from 33 percent of the principals indicated that, from 
their viewpoint, the coursework was satisfactory and met the needs 
of their interns. However, some 15 percent felt that the course load 
was too heavy for beginning teachers, a danger to be averted in the 
future by better joint planning among all the agencies concerned. 




5 Seymour B. Saxason, Kenneth Davidson, and Burton Biatt, The Preparation of 
Teachers: An Unstudied Problem in Education . New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962, 

p. 120, 
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Intern Sclf-e valuation and Autonomous Learning 

Early in the project the intern coordinators chose Flanders’ system 
of interaction analysis as one of the focal points of the year’s study 
lor themselves and lor the interns under their direction. After 
weighing the merits of a number of other systems for objectifying 
teacher behavior, the coordinators selected Flanders’ technique 
because it appeared to be manageable under the rural and isolated 
conditions in which the interns were teaching, and it appeared to 
lend itself to the autonomous, self-directed teacher learning desired 
as one of the outcomes of the project. 

Ii is assumed in this study that teaching implies behavior and that 
behavior can be studied, changed, and improved. If the beginning 
teacher is to improve his teaching, he must have a means of receiving 
feedback and analyzing his own teaching so that he will be able to 
modify Ills behavior to enhance his pupils’ learning. Another essential 
is that the feedback and analysis occur in a non threatening 
atmosphere in which neither job security nor administrative evalu- 
ation are involved. The atmosphere must be one in which the 
beginning teacher is free to work out a personal teaching style and to 
attempt various instructional strategies without evaluative pressure. 

Flanders system is basically a method of objectifying, quantify- 
ing, and organizing data on the verbal interaction that takes place in 
the classroom. Granted, it describes only that portion of the 
interaction which is verbal* however, since in the classroom someone 
is talking more than 60 percent of the time and that person is the 
teacher more than 70 percent of this time, the verbal interaction can 
be considered representative of the general interaction process. 6 

The intern himself may use Flanders’ system in privacy by means 
of a tape recorder. Or his coordinator, during a classroom visit, may 
act as the observer. In any case, the person doing the observing 
records a number for the category of verbal interaction he hears at 
three-second intervals over a period of from 1 0 to 20 minutes. These 
numbers are then transferred to a matrix in such a way that teaching 
patterns, or instructional strategies, become visible. These patterns 
may then be compared with the intended pattern, or ideal matrix, 
that was part of the intern’s lesson plan. A briefly annotated listing 
of the categories of Flanders’ system of interaction analysis will be 
found in Appendix C. The techniques of the system are described in 
detail in the references listed at the end of this report. 

Because of the time that had to be spent on training, it was not 
feasible during the first year of the project to analyze extensively the 

6 Ned A. Flanders, Teacher Influence, Pupil Attitudes, and Achievement (OB-25G40 
Cooperative Research Monograph No. 12). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health" 
Education, and Welfare, 1965, p. 1, 







effect of the use of interaction analysis by the interns. Now that the 
intern coordinators are familiar with this feedback system, it will be 
possible to study its effects in greater depth during the second year 
of the project. 

Throughout the first year of the project* the emphasis in the study 
of interaction analysis was on encouraging the teacher to talk less 
and listen more, to use pupil ideas, to develop his questioning skills, 
and to acquire a repertoire of teaching strategies to facilitate reaching 
his objectives. The hope has been that the intern will become a 
lifelong student of teaching, and this is the first step. Milton 
Haberman has stated this viewpoint extremely well: 

A good behavioral indication of whether a beginner understands the nature 
of teaching is his willingness to listen to pupils. Professional listening requires 
that the teacher be attentive, remember and utilize pupils* talk. Being 
attentive means giving the youngster real attention - — not allowing him to 
address a teacher distracted by other tasks or engaged in other responsibili- 
ties. Remembering what pupils have said enables the teacher to understand 
the process of pupil growth and to plan future activities. The teacher* s ability 
to use pupils* ideas is reflected in his questions and in the manner in which he 
attempts to extend thinking by combining pupils* statements and encouraging 
clarification - 

All of these critical behaviors are derived from the intern’s initial 
willingness to listen. Less successful beginners seem to regard their pupils’ talk 
as some form of interference while more successful teachers attempt to elicit 
pupil talk as one of their major purposes. If teacher education programs are 
to be derived from successful teaching behaviors, then there must be plans for 
offering students practice in listening and using pupils’ ideas . 7 

The interns 5 reactions to the use of interaction analysis were 
mixed. A little more than half of them made positive comments 
about it or at least said that the system would be valuable if there 
were more time to implement it. The remainder reacted more or less 
negatively. The following comments from tire interns are enlightening: 

Intern A: The I A was a big help to me. It made me very much 
aware of my teaching methods and showed me where I needed to 
improve. 

Intern B: I didn 5 t realize it would be so effective until I had 

completed my matrix. I definitely realized my strong and weak 
points while interacting with my students. 

Intern C: I A is a fine topic for one or two seminars and for a 
seasoned teacher — but for a teacher who is just starting out, facts 
and methods are much more useful. 



^Martin Haberman, “Relating the Study of Teaching to Other Dimensions of Teacher 
Education- A Proposal,” in 77ze Study of Teaching. Edited by Dean Corrigan. Washington, 
D.C.: The Association fox Student Teaching, 1967, p. 27. 
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Intern D : I did gain some awareness of my teaching methods. I 
feel it should be started earlier. 

Intern E: Pm not so sure of the value of I A as a means of feedback 
evaluation, I can see its potential value. However, the times that I 
used this method, I was too aware of what I was doing and, 
therefore, didn’t feel as though it was a valid feedback tool at the 
present time. 

The Summer Postservice Period 

Because of the individualized nature of the entire program, the 
training period during the summer after the internship year can only 
be described as an opportunity for each intern to finish his 
preparation as a teacher. Course requirements for this period were 
fairly general in each participating county so that interns had a 
certain amount of freedom to choose the fields of study that would 
be of most significance to them. No one was required to repeat any 
course he had taken before entering the program. 

The intern credential granted by the state is valid for two years. It 
was not mandatory, therefore, that the intern complete the entire 30 
semester hours required for the standard credential by the end of the 
summer. However, most interns preferred to finish the intensive 
program at that time in order to qualify for the standard credential 
before beginning their second year of teaching. A few — those who 
decided to travel or engage in other work during the summer — 
deferred the remainder of the course work until the second year. 

Program Evaluation 

The final step in the implementation of the program model is 
evaluation. This is the complex process of assessing the individual 
intern in terms of his performance as a teacher and of analyzing the 
program as a whole with respect to its effectiveness in preparing 
f beginning teachers for rural schools and, for that matter, for other 

schools too. The results of these research efforts on the 1969-70 
program will be found in Chapter V. 

Before considering the evaluation, however, the program model 
should be viewed in terms of the interfacing responsibilities of the 
participating agencies. These are described in Chapter IV, 
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RESPONS9BILITIES OF 
PARTICIPATIN© AGENCIES 



In this chapter the program model will be analyzed according to 
the interrelatedness of the activities and responsibilities of the 
participating school districts, offices of county superintendents of 
schools, the State Department of Education, and the colleges and 
universities. A review of the interfacing responsibilities of all these 
participants reveals that the program was decidedly a mutual effort. 
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Responsibilities of the School District 

The responsibilities of the school district in the internship program 
are as follows; 

1 . Recruit, interview, screen, and select candidates who are 
suitable for internship within the district, in cooperation with 
the participating college or university and county superintend- 
ent of schools. Offer conditional employment, as described later 
in this section. 

2. Provide relevant student teaching assignments in the summer. 

a. Select fully certificated master teachers on the basis of their 
instructional and Interpersonal skills and willingness to 
participate. 

b. Offer a modern program that emphasizes such areas as 
individualization and diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. 

c. Place interns at the grade level at which they will be teaching 
in the fall. 

d. Consider the performance of the intern during the summer 
period as part of the screening and selection process. The 
teaching contract offered the intern is contingent upon his 
successful completion of the summer preservice training. 

3. Employ the intern as a beginning teacher for the internship 
year, placing him not lower than the first step of the salary 
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schedule for a beginning partially credentialed teacher. 1 Federal 
guidelines specify that those persons who successfully complete 
the short-term, intensive preservice training program should be 
employed by the local educational agency in which they have 
received their training, 

a. Place interns in schools whose staff members have a strong 
commitment to internship, since the success of the internship 
year depends largely on the positive support and encourage- 
ment that is given to the interns in the schools to which they 
are assigned. 

b. Place each intern at the grade level at which he was successful 
during the summer training period, 

e. Assign realistic class loads of not more than 30 pupils who 
are within the normal range of achievement and behavior, 
d. Wherever possible, place two or more interns in the same 
school rather than each in an isolated situation. 

4. Involve the community. 

a. Provide interns with an orientation to the school district and 
to the culture and mores of the community* 

b. Provide continuing support and assistance from members of 
the district’s professional staff, such as the librarian, psychol- 
ogists, curriculum consultants, and research personnel. 

c. Provide interns with continuing contact with the parents of 
their pupils. 

d. Institute and maintain a positive program of information and 
public relations in each community in which the interns are 
teaching. 




Responsibilities of the Office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools 

The responsibilities of the office of the county superintendent of 
schools in the internship program are as follows: 

1. Assist the school districts within the county in recruiting, 
screening, and selecting suitable intern candidates. 

2. Provide administrative and clerical services, curriculum consul- 
tants, and educational media specialists. 

3. Provide space and supportive services to facilitate the program 
of coursework offered by the college or university for the 
interns. 



1 California law provides that the salary may then be reduced by not more than 
on w eighth to offset the cost of the amount of supervision that is proportionate to the 
reduction. In no case may an amount be withheld that causes the salary to be less than the 
legal minimum of $6,000 per year. 
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4, Cooperate with the district, the college or university, and the 

State Department of Education in the planning and implemen- 
tation of the entire program, 

5, Fund one-fourth of the salary of the county intern coordinator, 

whose responsibilities are as follows: 

a. Develop the county’s proposal, which may cut across district 
or county lines. In many cases the small rural districts or 
counties lack the necessary resources to develop an indepen- 
dent proposal. 

b. Supervise and coordinate the preplanning necessary for the 
recruitment, screening, and selection of candidates, for the 
participation of interns in summer school, and for the 
selection and orientation of master teachers. 

c. Act as the “college arm” for the supervision of summer 
student teaching in those areas located at great distances 
f rom the college campus. 

d. Plan and coordinate, with the districts and the colleges or 
university, the instructional period devoted to the orientation 
of the interns and to their study of the community, 

e. Give personalized assistance to the interns throughout the 
year, and hold problem-centered seminars for their benefit on 
a regular basis, 

f. Maintain liaison with each principal involved in the internship 
program, working in cooperation with him and his staff for 
the mutual benefit of all persons connected with the project, 

g. Plan and coordinate, with the districts and the college or 
university, the pattern of inservice college courses to be 
offered for the interns, 

h* Instruct interns In the use of Flanders’ system of interaction 
analysis as a means of feedback on their teaching perfor- 
mance, and utilize these concepts in counseling with interns 
regarding their performance in the classroom. 

i. Assist in implementing the evaluation design of the project, 
including giving tests as necessary and instructing interns in 
how to give tests and record and analyze results; follow-up 
activities with interaction analysis; and the collection of final 
evaluation data. 

j. Give interns practical assistance and instruction throughout 
the year on the prevention and diagnosis of reading defi- 
ciencies, and provide prescriptive methodology for over- 
coming or reducing such deficiencies. 

k. Prepare program reports and final evaluation data as 
requested by the state director of the internship program. 
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L Participate during the year in staff development meetings 
called for the county intern coordinators by the state 
director of the internship program. 

Responsibilities of the Cooperating College or University 

The responsibilities of the cooperating college or university in the 
internship program are as follows: 

1. Screen applicants with respect to acceptability for matric- 
ulation. 

2. Facilitate registration for interns, utilizing either extension or 
regular graduate-level enrollment procedures, whichever are 
more appropriate to the program. 

3= Provide adequate support and assistance to the county intern 
coordinator and sufficient supervision of the project to ensure 
quality control and to certify units and grades for transcript 
purposes. 

4. In cooperation with the participating county superintendent of 
schools and the school districts, plan a teacher education 
program that will be fitting and appropriate for this project. 

a. Provide a modern teacher education curriculum that includes 
staff differentiation and team teaching concepts, questioning 
skills, inquiry training, techniques for individualization of 
instruction, diagnosis and prescription in teaching, and 
Flanders 5 system of interaction analysis and other means of 
securing feedback on teacher performance. 

b. Focus on the integration of theory in practice, and provide 
opportunities for instructors to obse rve the interns in their 
classrooms. 

c. Design coursework to meet the diagnosed needs of the 
interns and their rural situations, providing interns with 
opportunities for experiences, courses, and unit values that 
will enable them to meet state certification requirements. 2 

Responsibilities of the State Department of Education 

The responsibilities of the State Department of Education in the 
internship program are as follows: 

1 . Manage the necessary fiscal and budgetary aspects of the 

project. 



“In California, a year of post- baccalaureate study is required for standard certification. 
This year must consist of 30 semester hours or 45 quarter units of upper-division or 
gjaduate-level work. 
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2 . Select a state director of the project, whose responsibilities are 

as follows: 

a. Supervise the statewide project, ensuring compliance with 
federal and state guidelines. 

b. Coordinate efforts among all the participants. 

c. Assume leadership in instruction in interaction analysis, 
performance-based objectives, individualization, and diag- 
nostic and prescriptive teaching. 

d. Furnish inservice education in new techniques for county 
intern coordinators. 

e. Provide year-round quality control and in-progress review* 

f* Maintain liaison of participants with the State Department of 
Education. 

g. Secure evaluation of pupil achievement; interns 7 attitudes, 
self-ratings, and instructional techniques; and ratings of 
interns by their principals and supervisors. 

h. Utilize evaluation data in revising plans for future programs. 

i. Disseminate the results of research on the internship 
program. 
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